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Modern transformational grammars can be effective 
tools for writing, for they off er_hypptheses and generalizations 
about English sentences which can~^ used in an infinite number of 
linguistic contexts* One writing skill which transformational 
grammars can help students achieve is the ability to choose between 
synonymous expressions. . Some transformations which have rhetorical 
significance are the passive voice, the "there" transfprxnation, 
extraposition, and the cleft. Each of these transformations enables a 
writer to take different syntactic routes through a sentence. Another 
transformation which has rhetorical significance is clause 
consolidation, or the ability of a mature writer to embed a number of 
sentences into one. , while this discussion of transformations does not 
prove the extent to which transformational grammar can be related to 
the teaching of writing, it can be useful in the evaluation of 
writing. . (DI) 
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THE PERSON OR ORGANJZATlONORlGiN ) 
ATING IT POINTS OP ViE^ OR OPINIONS. 

TPANSFORI-ULTIONS AMD STYLISTIC OPTIONS 

* > EDUCATION POSITION OR POLiCY 

The 'title which I ch3se for this address months before I 
actually wrote it contains the v/ord "option,'' v/hich means "the 
pov/er or right of choosing," derived from the Latin optare . 



-it 

^ "to select •" Obviously, this semantic choice indicates that I 

O 
O 

MJ 5 in his use of language man is not the passive product of genetic 



have elected, to engage in a controverisy, for it suggests that 



and environmental forces, that he does have creative v/ill, that 
the manifestations of this will are not always predictable^ 
B.F. Skinner would not agree • The July 15i 1972 issue 
of the Saturday Reviev/ published an excerpt from SldLnner^s 
Cumulative Record; A Selection of Papers > entitled "On •Having* 
• ' a Poem." About half the essay reviews Skinner •s old quarrel vdth 

Chomsky-- Chomsky wrote an unfavorable review of Skinner^s 
Verbal Behavior in 1957-- before a statement of the thesis is 
made: a poet ."has** a poem in much the same way a v/oman "has" 
a baby* A poem. Skinner believes, is a passive achievement, 
the product of the poet*s genetic and environmental histories. 
Somev/hat near the end, Skinner modifies the analogy, admitting 
that imlike a mother, "the poet has access to his poem during 
gestation • He may tinker with it. Bits and pieces occur to 
the poet, who rejecjrs or allows them to stand, and v/ho puts 
them together to compose a poem. But they come from his 
past history, verbal and otherwise, and he has to learn how 
3 to put them together.""^ 

f ^ B^F. Sldlnner, "On • Having* a Poem, Saturday Review ^ 

f ^ 55:55 (July 15, 1972). 
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In this now famous reviov/ of Sliinner's book Chomsky 
rather cilldly assorts that* there is no evidence to support any 
specific claim about the "relative importance of 'feedback^ 
from the environment and the 'independent contribution 
of the organism* in the process of language acquisitiono" 
Both Sld.nner and Chomsky use the V{ord "learn," though to 
Skinner learning is th^ differential reinforcement and to 
Chomsky it is a matter of developing the innate capacity 
to generalize, hypothesi;!ie and 'process information' in 
language acquisition. 

If as teachers of composition v/e lean toward Sld.nner, 
I suppose we emphasize models. For example. Franklin in 
his Au t obi o aphy describes how he taught himself to OTite 
by laboriously emulating the style of Addison* But if what 
we are really trying to do is to release linguistic creativity, 
• then vie must go beyond models and reinforcement. Modern 
.transformational grammars can, if wisely used, be effective 
teaching instruments, for they offer hypotheses and generalizations 
about English sentences which can be utilized over and over again 
in an infinite number of linguistic contexts. No doubt writers 
with a touch of genififus will develop their innate capacities to 
generalize about language v/ithout a teacher or a grammar, but 
it is helpful for ordinary people to be shovm the way. 

Two factors, it seems to me, determine whether a student 
can learn to vn^ite at all# First of all, he must be able to 

'^Noam Chomsky, "A Review of B*P* Skinner's Verbal Behavior 
(1959)1" Chomsky: Selected Rcadinr:s . ed. J*P*B* Allen and 
Paul van Burcn (London: Oxford University Press, 1971) > P# 137* 



distinguish between granmatical and unsrarajr.atical statements, and 

second, he "must bo avj-are of the semantic and logical relationships 

that restrict his range of choice. Helping a student achieve 

such competence is itself a very large order, and many of us 

v/ould settle for Plato's non-rhetoric, which stresses simply truth 

and logic and clarity. But there is also the Aristotelian 

goal of writing effectively, and to do that the writer must know 

how to choose between synonymous expressions. He must know 

his options so that he can choose the expression most likely 

to meet his rhetorical objectives. 

We have ample evidence that professional writers do make 

conscious choices between similar statements. As an example 

vie can look at three versions of Bryant's "Inscription for 

the Entrance to a V/ood," In 1817 he wrote: 

Misery is wed 
To guilt. Hence in these shades vie still behold 
The abodes of gladness, here from tree to tree 
And through the rustling branches flit the birds 
In v/antonness of spirit;- theirs are strains 
Of no dissembled rapture-- 

In 1821 he changed this passage to: 

Misery is wed 

To giiilt. And hence the shades are still the abodes 
Of uhdissembled gladness; the thick roof 
Of green and stirring branches is alive 
And musical with birds, that sing and sport 
In wantonness of spirit, , . , 

By 1832 Bryant had come to the reading now anthologized: 

God hath yoked to guilt 
Her pale tormentor, misery. Hence, these shades 
Are still the abodes of gladness; the thick roof 
Of green and' stirring branches is alive 
And musical vdth birds, that sing and sport 
In wantonness of spirit, , , ,^ 

'''.Villiam Cullen Bryant, "Inscription for the Entrance to 
a V/ood," The LitorA i--'-'^f> thf> ''-^ ited States , I, cd, 
Walter Blair ct al, (Glenview, 111,: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1969) » P» 173. 



There are, of course, several chances, but notice hov; Bryant 
stayed through tv.'O versions with the metaphor, "Misery is ;\.C(1 
to guilt," stated in the passive voice. Then in his final 
version he chose the active statement, "God hath yoked to 
guilt/ Her pale tormentor, misery." Notice, too, that ho 
changed "the abodes of gladness" from the complement of 
"behold" which focuses attention upon an indefinite "v;e" 
as subject^ to the direct statement, ". •• .these shades/Are 
still the abodes of gladness." 

Y/ritors at Y/ork includes photographs of manuscript pages 
from rather famous literary works. There is evidence that 
linguistic choices were made right down to the final galley 
proofs. A proof of Saul Bellow's Herzo/^ had this sentence: 
"Stiff and hesitant, she turned her body aside in her abrupt way, 
then, her decision reached, turned just as abruptly to him 
again." Reading, the galleys. Bellow apparently decided against 
.the absolute, "her decision reached," revising the sentence 
to read: "Then she came to a decision and turned to him vath 
the same abruptness."^ Notice, too, that he substituted a phrase 
of manner, "with the same abruptness," for the adverb, "abruptly." 
Both these decisions — to substitute the sentence for the 
absolute, the phrase for the adverb ~ are merely syhtactic 
choice, intjolving no semantic changes. Examples of artistic 
. revisions can be multiplied, but I think that most writers do 
more than "tinker" v/ith their manuscripts. I do not argue that 
Bryant or Bellow knew about transformational grammar"; I merely 
suggest that they had a rather sophisticated knowledge about 
language. 

Writers at Work , Third Series, cd. George Plimpton (^'ew York: 
The Viking Press, 1967) i P. 176. 



The property of language v/hich allows for such options, 
or choicGSr is- synonymy, the basic identity of meaning between 
two or more utterances, wliich, according to Jacobs and Rosenbaum 
in Transformations, Sty le ^ and Moaninr; , is? to be found in 
every language.^ Basic meaning, as they define it, is roughly 
what two or more paraphrases of a sentence have in common, while 
surface meaning adds that extra dimension of style resulting 
from personal choice. Most teachers of ' composition have, I believe, 
long realized this property of language, even at the level of 
teaching b'asic sentence patterns. English has such alternative 

patterns as: 

. He farms. He is a farmer. 

. He organizes. He is an organizer. 

The paint will become The paiiit v/ill harden, 
hard. 

Jim is an athlete. Jim is athletic. 

He criticized his He was critical of his parents, 

parents. 

In these sentences the lexical items are identical; all that is 
involved is morphophonemic transformation. The fact that any 
native speaker of English v/ill recognize the sentences in each 
pair as synonymous suggests that they have the same basic meaning 
in the deep structure of language. Each represents, however, 

■ .a different surface structure which gives form to the. meaning. 
•It is at this level that stylistic options are made, often 

. Intuitively, though they can be described systematically in terms 
of transformations. English has some transformation rules 
that are rhetorically very useful. 

■ Two types of sentence patterns vddely discussed in rhetorics are 

~~ "^Roderick A. Jacobs and Peter S.^Roscnbai|m, Tmnr^ formations, 5tylc^ 
and Moanin,'; (V/altham^ Mass.: Xerox College, Publishing, 1971), P. 1. 



the passive and the there * . One popular collcse rhetoric has 

on its check list the item, "No passive, no There is." 

A qualifying statement at the bottom of the list reads, 

"V/hen setting any of these points aside, bo sure you have a i^ood 

rhetorical. reason for doing so."'' It is obrious that the author 

accepts the principle of lin^^uistic choice. Most native writers of 

English are av:are that a sentence v/ith a transitive verb can be 

expressed in two different v;ays, but when they become mired in 

a bad passive they can not alv/ays find their way back to shore. 

Sometimes it is not clear to younger v/riters that the passive 

transformation allows for the deletion of the phrase of agency, 

for example, and thus they do not knov; what the original subject 

in active voice v/as* In this passive sentence, **Both gold 

and silver were coined," only the context v/ould reveal the agents 

To re-route the sentence, the writer must supply the lost subject 

before he can perform the general shift back to active voice, ^f 

the emphasis requires that the agent be expressed, the retixrn to 

active voice may be important: "The government coined both 

gold and silver*" Sometimes the passive is merely clumsy: 

"This was immediately realized by me#" In either situation, 

the transformation rules cler^rly specify the relationship 

between the two voices and show the writer hov; to move 

freely back and forth* In 'Gramrnar as Style ^ Virginia Tufte 

has an excellent chapter on stylistic uses of the pnssive. 

Here are tv;o of her exa*nples: 

^Sheridan Baker, yhe Co^nplcte Stylist (Nev Yorkt Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1966), end pages* 
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Thoy sailed and trailed and flow and raced and 
drav/led and walked and wore carri.ed, finr.lly, home. 

-John Kn.owlos, India". S:tr.':-ier . p. If, 

It ic men torncntins and killing a bull; it is a 
bull being torrsented and killed. 

. -Max East^in, Art and the Life of Action , p. 90. 

Notice t :at in boih s(5ntences it is the contrast between the active 
and passive verbs that is important to the rhetorical emphasis. 

Except for widely used colloquial pat';crns, such as 

"There were six people in tie room," the there transformation involves 

a rather literary type of inversion which breaks Y/ith the normally 

anticipated subject-predicate order. I doubt that the writer of this 

biographical sketch of Poe could have avoided the there transformation 

in "There are, to be sure, elements of strangeness in the life of this 

Q 

neurotic genius,"*^ since be lacks a comple-^ent. But in this sentence an 
element of stylistic choice seems apparent: "There follov/ed a period of 
service in the army (I827-I829), an unhappy brief career at West Point 
(I850-I85I), and a final break with Allan (1852).-^° The writer cannot 
pull the intransitivv3 verb "follov/ed" to the frpnt of the sentence 
without filling the subject slot with thete. The real subject — 
the rather long series — then concludes the sentence. This arrangement 
gives the v/riter a strategic advantage: he avoid/s the anti-clir.actic 
word, order which would result if the long subject were fSllowed by 
6he one-word verb. Psycholinguists have told us that our memories 

^Virginia Tufte, Gran-.yar as Style (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1971) , p. 205. 

^Blair et al. , ed. , p. 251« 

lOjbid. 
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tolerate rislit-brr.nch^ng sentences— that i«, sentences v/eishted nearer 
therperiod— more easily than thone that keep the finite verb a 
mystery. This factor seems to be one of the -idvantages in knoy/ing 
how to apply the thore trans for- -ation. 

Tvra other transformations r.alte it possible for the v/rltor 
to focus attention at fie end of the Sentence: the extraposition 
trans for::iation involving it and t/^.o cleft trans forn:ation# The 
extraposition trcnsforrcation lets the writer choose betv/een "That 
you are so c??.reless concerns me'* and "It concerns me that you arc 
so careless*" Asain, I think, the si^arnmar permits the v/riter to place 
the weighty subject at the end, where it is more tolerable* The cleft 
trans forir^^it ion lets the writer choor:G between "The enthusiasm of the 
young actors pleased the audie;ice" and "What pleased the audience was 
the enthusiasm of the young actors*" Although the sentences appear 
synonymous, as they probably are in the deep structure, the cleft 
trans f or rr.ation focuses attention .upon the noun phrase at the end* 

These four transfor.r:ations — the passive, there * extra- 
position, and cleft-- enable a writer to take different syntacv 
routes through a sentence as it surfaces into rhetoric* The 
rhetolical imperatives of the message, its occasion, and the voice of 
the v/riter vri.ll determi^ie syntactic decisions even as they decide 
larger r.atters of genre and tone* Out of context it is dilEficult 
to male© a value judgment betv/een syntactic alternatives; what is 
important is that such a judgment can be made* 

Another area of decision malcing involves what Kellogg Hunt^ 
has referred to as clause consolidation* In an essay, "Hov/ Little 
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Sentences Gfcov/ into Bis Ones," he d^rmo^otr tos hov/ a superior adult 
writer co:'.solid??tes ceventocn sontonc^^s into one. One tranforriation 
which m^itec this consolidation easy is the restrictive relative cla-'se, 
which provides a way of specifying an infinite number of entities 

>«f'ithout seriously annoying the reader. This is tho ernbodding process 
v/hich ain.o\?s us to say: "This is the dog that chased the ont that * 
ate; the rat that lived in the house that Jack built." In each case 
the relative clause modifies a general class noun tbe specify not and . 
entire class b^ut a siijgle entity— no^ just any house but one house, 
the house that Jack built. 

Deletions in the relative clause account for all nodlJiers 
embedded in the noun phrase, including the adjective, the prepositional 
phrase, and the participle. For this reason a v/riter can frequently 
exercise some options. "Toda^' carae a rain, that was soothing" can be 
. "Today cpme, a soothing rain." "The squirrels tiiat were playing in the 
yard. . ." can be "The» squirrels playing in the yard. . . ." "The 
blue "j.ay that is .in the pear tree. . ."can be "The blue jay in the j 
pear tree. ..." I suppose cVery teachex's of composition has at soae 
time sUftvm students how that capi vary their sentences and reduce the 
number of words by utilizing these options. We don't really need the 
trans formation rules, but I have discovered that they are powerful bvt:V^se 
of their' very simplicity. Intuitive notions can be comfortably gathered 
under one hypothesis. 

The non-restrictive relative clause and its reduction 

^^Kellogg Hunt, "How Little Sentences Grow into Big Ones," 
New Directions in Elornentriry Sn'^linh , ed. Alexander Frazier (Urbana, 
Illinois: national Councii or Teachers of English, 1967), PP. 122'2^* 
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tran3for;:iations are even more productive in teaching co».iposition. 
Much of t.'ie so-called Christensen prosrajn in composition rocts upon 
thcr.o transfor-tations. All of us, I suppose, /ave valiantly tried to 
explain the difference between "The boys v.-ho were playing bnceball lived 
in the apart:.-.e.-.t house" and "The b^^s, who were playing baseball, 
lived in the apartment houoe." The first, we say, means that only 
the boys that were playing baseball lived in the apartment house. 
The restrictive clause identifies the class noun, boys . The second, 
we say, weans that the boys played baseball and incidentally lived 
in the apartwent house, shovdng that we intuitively foel the non- 
restrictive clause is really an alternative to coordination or 
conjunction: "The boys were playing baseball, and they lived in the 
. apartment house." For this reason the clause is sometimes called a sen- 
tence modifier, or a free modifier. Jacobs ahd Rosenbaum admit that the 

precise form of the non-restrictive clause transformation and its 

1? 

relation to the restrictive clause are not yet clear. 

The relative clause reduction processes that work for 
the testrictive clause also work for the non-restrictive. It is 
jsrobably safe to say that adjectives, prepositional phrases, and 
participles derived from non-restrictive clauses are also non- 
restrictive. The rhetorical advantage is not only reduced structures 
but also the possibility of re-positioning. Let me illustrate: 
"The November sky deepened his gloom. The sky was gray and overcast^" 
can be rewritten: "The November sky, which was gray and overcast. . . • " 

^Jacobs and Bosenbaum, p. 101. 
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This can then bccono "The ITovcnber sky, gray and ovorca?3t, der-psnod 

his sloom or "Gray and. overcast, jt'na NovoR-.bcr sky docpojr.d his 

gloon," Because thorse reduced rnodifiorn arc freo-movins, the 

writer can experi.'.ort with their positioning and alter his rhythms or char.^: 

his emphasis. Notice hov; the. positioning of t':roc non-restrictive 

phrases before the subject allp'.7s Durrell to achieve a climax in the 

final noun clause that states }jis revelation: "Living on this bare 

promontory, snatched every night fro-n darkness by Arcturi/s, far froa 

the lime-laden dust of those suinr:er aft':rnoonii^I see at last that 

none of us is properly to be judged for what happened in the paEt."-'-^ 

One structure derived from the non-restrictive clause deserves 

to be singled out for special emphasis. I refer to the ap^^ositive, 
traditionally described as a noun sot down beside another noun to define, 
describe, or explain. Notice the derivations* "Mr. Webster scrawled a 
notSto the chairman, Mr. Webster was the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts/" can be transformed to "Hr. Webnter, who was the 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts. . . ."to "to, V/ebster, the 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts. ..." Appositives do not 
always have to follow the related noun phrase. Observe the positioning 
at the opening of the sentence: "A man of absolute principle, V/ebster 
was honored in V/ashington." Here the appositive concludes: "Prom 
distant states the people come to Washington— politicians, lobbyists, 
newspaper reporters, protesters, and tourists.'^An intensive study of 
the appositive in professional writing will show that it can be used to 

^^awrence Durrell, Justine ; p. 3« 



dovclop alniOGt any logical relationrhip, including exa- plo, comparison, 
qualification, analysisi summary* It is worthwhile to pause and te-^ch 
the" stylistic use of the appositive, for aM^urs seldom use it intuitively* 

The absolute trans forr.ation is another structure widely 
used in descriptive and narrative writing but soldom, ir ever, in 
speech* Although it is a rather litcmry structure, it is a convenient 
method for adc?ing specific dr.tails to a general image presented in 
a matrix sentence; '^He was a tall gaunt man, his face wrinkled v/ith 
pain, his hair snow-v/hite." Sometimes t^:o absolute defines the 
verb: "He spoke more and more slowly, his voice dragging into threads 
of honey, his taunts uttered in dulcet . tones*" The transformation 
rule that changes a sentence into an absolute calls for merely the 
removal of tense: "His taunts (v/ere) uttered in dulcet tones." — 
Like o/ther non-restrictive modifiers, absolutes can, of course, 
be repositioned. 

This Brief discussion of a few transformations does not, of course, 
* prove the extent to vhich transformational grammars can be related to the 
teaching of writing. ^ modest proposal is that they can be useful in the 
evaluation of writing generated intuitively by Chomsky's language mechanism 
and Skinner^s reinforcement. The rhetorical kinds of sentence arrangmen/ts 
evolving from conscious choice hcve been described in classical rhetorics as 
figures of speech; many of them can also be d^ribed more systematically 
as transformations • 
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